CREATIVE   AND    CONSTRUCTIVE   ACTIVITIES

In the first chapter, we referred briefly to the con-
ception of a curriculum based on the interests and
activities of children, and indicated the way in which
this idea has been interpreted by Dewey and Decroly.

Some educators assume that the chief mark of a
project is that it is chosen by the children, but Dewey
suggests that it is not always necessary for the teacher to
wait for a child consciously to express the desire to
follow some projected line of activity, since the sym-
pathetic teacher is likely to know more clearly what
impulses are struggling for expression in a child's
mind than the child himself.1

Both Dewey and Decroly think that the child develops
^long "racial" lines, and that we should select interests
for his study that have been of fundamental importance
for racial progress.

Dewey sees all the various bodies of knowledge that
we call Geography, History, Science, Mathematics or
Language, as the result of the accumulated experience
of the race. "They represent," he says, "the cumula-
tive outcome of the efforts, the strivings, the successes
of the human race, generation after generation."2

He conceives of the curriculum for children of five
and a half to about eight years of age as an ever-widen-
ing circle of interest. It begins from the child's interest
in himself, his family and his home, extends to a study

1 The School and the Child, p. 60.
a Ibid., p. 26.
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